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In his Hortatory Address to tlie Greeks (xii.) Justin says : " Tiie history of Moses 

is by far more ancient than all profane histories, which he wrote in the 

Hebrew character by the Divine inspiration." " What the first prophet Moses 
said about Paradise " (xxviii.). " Moses wrote that God spolje to him about the 
the tabernacle in the following words '' — Ex. xxv., 9, 40 — (xxix.). " Moses first 
mentions the name of man and then after many other creations he makes mention 
of the formation of man " (xxx.). " Moses' history, speaking in the person of 
God, says, '• Let us make man,' " etc. (xxxiv.). 

Our last citation is from Clement, bishop of Rome, the contemporary of some 
of the Apostles, who, in his First Epistle (xliii.), wrote tliese words : " The bles- 
sed Moses noted down in the sacred books all the instructions which were 

given him." 

Here then we have a volume of evidence as to the general conviction of the 
early Christian church which, it seems to us, leaves the matter in no uncertainty 
whatever. In the light of it are we not warranted in interpreting the words of 
the apostles and of our Savior as expressive of their convictions as to the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch ? If any weight should ever attach to circumstantial 
evidence we know of no case in which it might more deservedly do so than in that 
before us. How to account for the prevalence of the conviction which we have 
found existing in the church of the second and third centuries without holding 
the presence of tlie same conviction in the church of the first century is a problem 
which, we believe, Professor Brown would find it difficult to solve. It is but a 
quibble to urge the closing verses of Deuteronomy as a proof of the impossibility 
of a Mosaic authorship. As well assert that Paul Janet did not write " Final 
Causes " because Professor Flint lias written an introduction to that work. The 
question as to whether Moses employed documents in his work of composing or 
constructing the Pentateuch has no bearing upon our present study. The one 
question which has engaged our attention has been : What was the generally 
received opinion at and immediately after the time of our Savior as to the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch? Certainly if the Christian fathers truly represent the 
Christian view, and if Josephus and Philo truly represent the Jewish view, our 
answer need not long be delayed. 

THE REINS. 

By Rev. J. G. Lansing, 

Wes^Troy, N. Y. 



The word Beins occurs fourteen times in the Old Testament, and once in the 
New. The Hebrew word is JTJ''^^. The Greek word is vefpoc. In the Septuagint 
ni^'73 is rendered vi(pp6(. From the fourteen times in which the word Beins oc- 
curs in the Old Testament, it is in one instance to be excluded, viz., in Isa. xi., 5, 
where we read concerning the Messiah and his government, "And faithfulness 
shall be the girdle of his reins." The word here is not i"TJ»'?3, but D*^^'?!!) a word 

T : • - T -: 

which in every other instance is rendered, and is here also to be rendered, loins. 

Lexicographers give the following definitions of the term. Gesenius defines 
nl^'73' first, the kidneys, reins; second, by metonomy, used of the inmost mind, as 

T ; 

the seat of the desires and affections. The Greek ve^poc is defined simply the kid- 
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neys, reins. Our English word is derived from tlie Latin ren, pi. renes, signifying 
the kidneys. " Hence," according to Webster, " the inward impulses; the affections 
and passions; so called because fonnerly supposed to have their seat in that part 
of the body." 

Commentators and psychologists have varied but little from and added but little 
to the definition given by Gesenius, in their critical expositions of the term. A 
summary of the prevailing views is given in the following quotations. " The reins 
are the seat of the emotions, just as the heart is the seat of the thoughts and feel- 
ings." " The reins are the seat of the blessed feelings that God is the individual's 
possession." " The reins are the seat of tlie lower animal passions." " The reins 
denote the sensational and emotional part of man." " The reins are the seat of 
strong impulses, feelings, inclinations." " The rdna constitute that inner organ 
which is regarded as the seat of ttie tenderest, inmost and deepest affections." 
" The reins are the central organs, not in a physical, but in a psychological sense." 

Great indefiniteness in the mind attaches itself to these interpretations. This 
indefiniteness arises in great measure from the manner in which the terms emo- 
iions, feelings, passions, affections, etc. are used, whereby the reins are defined and 
described as being both physical and psychological in their nature, and as simul- 
taneously performing the parts of almost all of the organs of the spiritual being. 
We are unable to explain to ourselves or to others with any reasonable degree of 
accuracy and satisfaction what these reins really are,— wliere they are located, and 
what are their functions, in the spiritual man. 

Moreover, these intei-pretations appear imtenable for the following reasons based 
upon the Scriptural usages of the term. 

1st. The reins are spoken of as a specific organ, perfonning a specific part in 
man's spiritual constitution. 

2d. The reins and their functions are treated as something distinct from the 
heart, mind, etc., and the functions commonly assigned them. 

3d. Instances of the Scriptural usage of the term reins, will not admit of the 
interpretations given as being either suilicient, or accordant with the context. 

Let then an analogical and an exegetical argument be pursued in determining 
what the reins are. 

I. The Analogical Argument. — The word ni''73 is first employed in connection 

T : 

with the Levitical sacrifices where, as rendered, it signifies the kidneys. The same 
word, used not of the physical, but of the spiritual man, is rendered reins. 

In determining then what the reins are, it would seem to be the most pertinent 
thing to ask, — What organ, with its functions, is there in man's spiritual constitu- 
tion which corresponds to the kidneys and their functions in man's physical organ- 
ism? 

In answering this question note must first be taken as to what are the functions 
of the kidneys. 

1st. The kidneys serve to separate and carry off from the blood certain effete 
substances. They free the blood of such impure matter as has become formed in 
the system by the decomposition of certain materials. 

2d. The kidneys serve as a regulating valve by which the quantity of water in 
the system is kept to its proper amount, and by which also other soluble com- 
pounds existing in the system in a larger amount than is compatible with the 
normal constitution of the blood are eliminated. Did not the kidneys serve as 
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such an adjusting organ and power, continual and exceedingly injurious results 
would ensue. 

3d. The kidneys serve as a most important, if not the most important, tributary 
factor in man, for the preservation of health and life, by reason of the vital rela- 
tion which is thus seen to exist between them and the heart. If the kidneys fail 
to purify the blood of these injurious elements, diseased blood is infused into the 
heart, and by the heart sent throughout the system, causing the germination and 
spread of disease in various forms, and with speedy and fatal results, as in the 
case of ursemic poisoning. 

4th. The kidneys thus serve not only to eliminate diseases from the system, 
but also to teach much about diseases when existing in the system, and for the 
purpose of their removal. By chemical and microscopical analyses of the secre- 
tions of the kidneys, the nature, locality and progress of diseases are detected and 
ascertained. 

These are not simply facts about the kidneys, but the functions of the kidneys. 

The question is then, — What specific and distinct organ, with its functions, is 
there in man as he is spiritually constituted, which corresponds to the kidneys and 
their functions in his physical organism ? What specific organ in the spiritual 
constitution of man is that which acts to separate the bad from the good, and to 
free the spiritual life from impurities — sins ? What is that specific organ in man 
as he is spiritually constituted, which acts as a regulator of the spiritual life, — to 
keep so much as is proper, and eliminate so much as is injurious to that life's well- 
being ? What is that specific organ in the spiritual man which failing to act, or 
to properly and faithfully perform its part, disease — sin germinates and spreads 
throughout the spiritual life, speedily and fatally, through the unpurified and un- 
checked evil affections of the heart ? What is that specific organ in the spiritual 
constitution of man which tells him of sin, which says, this is sin, which shows 
him how far sin has progressed, which does all this for the purpose that sin may 
be removed ? The analogy is complete and unmistakable in furnishing us with 
the answer, in giving us to understand what the reins are, namely, the conscience. 

In this connection, it is a noticeable fact that neither the word conscience nor 
any word that may be rendered conscience is to be found in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

II. The Exegetical Argument. — It consists in briefly examining those passages 
of Scripture in which the word Jll'*?!! occurs, as likewise proving that by the reins 

T ; 

we are to understand the conscience. 

Job XVI., 13. "His archers compass me round about; he cleaveth my reins 
asunder, and doth not spare ; he poureth out my gall upon the ground." The 
facts are these: Job suiters severely at the hands of God and men. These suffer- 
ings of Job are on account of his sins. The truth of this, — which Job here with- 
holds in an exaggeration of his innocence and a proclamation of his self- 
righteousness, — he yet expressly concedes in xiv., 4. So God delivers Job over to 
suffering as guilty, — to suffer on account of his sins. In part, this suffering con- 
sists in God's sending forth his arrows against Job, the terrible effect of which 
Job specifically describes as a cleaving of his reins without sparing. The facts 
and the description correspond precisely and exclusively to the working of con- 
science. The arrows of God sent against and into the guilty as guilty, whereby 
the guilty suffers inwardly and spiritually on account of his sins, can only be re- 
ferred to the sin-smitten conscience. 
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Job XIX., 27. " Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another; though my reins be consumed within me." As in connection with 
the former passage, so with this, and throughout, Job has been most wisely and 
forcibly maintaining a dual conception of God. In the first place he is God who 
delivers Job over to suffering as guilty; but in the second place he is God who also 
cannot leave Job unvindicated, even though such vindication should come only 
after death. In the preceding passage, God is regarded according to the former 
conception; in this passage, according to the latter conception. In the preceding 
passage Job suffers at the hand of God as guilty. In this passage. Job is suffering 
at the hand of God as guilty, yet appeals to God as the one who shall vindicate 
him against such guilt, and free him of such sufferings. Accordingly he says:^ 
Even though my reins, my conscience be consumed, carry on a work of ruin with- 
in me, because guilty, yet I appeal and look and trust to God, knowing that my 
Eedeemer, my Avenger liveth, who shall vindicate me, so that after death I shall 
see God, standing before him justified. It is like Paul crying out in the unrest 
and pain of conscience, " O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?" and then in the very next breath exclaiming, " I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

Ps. VII., 9; XXVI., 2; Jer. xi., 20; xvii., 10; xx., 12; Rev. ii., 23. These are those 
passages wherein God is declared as being, or is appealed to as being the one who 
tries, searches, sees the reins, or the reins and heart together. In the case of Rev. 
II., 23, w^pof is equivalent to JlV^Si and the expression in which it occurs is ap- 

T ; 

plied to God as in the case of Ps. vii., 9, and others, whence it was probably taken. 
In these passages then, God is represented as seeing, searching, trying, putting tO' 
proof the reins, in order, as we learn from the context, to bring about one of three 
results. 

1st. For the purpose of further removing sin; or 

2d. For the purpose of confirming and establishing the godly; or 

3d. For the purpose of punishing the wicked. 

The passages thus standing before us in their contexts, the questions to be asked 
are, — Wherein is God operative in the individual so that the individual becomes 
convinced of sin, and is thus led to forsake it ? Answer, the conscience. How 
and wherein is the individual assured, confirmed, established as to peace with 
God, as to faithfulness before God, as to hope in God? Answer, in a good, con- 
science. How and wherein does God search and prove the wicked so that it is 
seen and known they will not have God, and are visited with just punishment? 
Through the conscience which has become hardened, seared. In all these pas- 
sages those things which God is said to do, or which man would have God do, are 
things which can only be predicated of the conscience. 

Ps. XVI., 7. "I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel; my reins also- 
instruct me in the night seasons." What kind of instruction is this given by the 
reins f The word rendered here instruct is derived from ")D» signifying to correct, 

-T 

to admonish. Thus Perowne and others render. The Psalmist is represented as- 
anxiously listening to the voice of God, that he may thereby become corrected, 
admonished, warned as to that which is good, and that which is evil. By such 
admonition and warning the Psalmist would become conformed unto and settled 
in that which is good in God's sight. Of the office of what part of the spiritual 
man can tMs be predicated other than of the conscience? 
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Ps. Lxxiii., 21. " Thus my heart was grieved, and I was pricked in my reim.-'' 
The sense becomes evident when we consider the contents of the Psalm. The 
seeming prosperity of the ungodly had filled the Psalmist with doubts and anger, 
and had tempted him to fall away into an utter ignoring and disbehef of God. lie 
had so far forth grievously strayed, seriously sinned. Then there was given to 
the Psalmist a solution of the problem, an explanation of the phenomenon of the 
apparent good fortime of the ungodly. In this passage and from the standpoint 
of the explanation received, the Psalmist speaks of a possible return of his temp- 
tation, and condemns it beforehand. He was pricked, pierced with pain in his 
reim, because of the temptation into which he had fallen, and the possibility of 
again falling into it. Manifestly the rems here constitute the conscience. 

Ps. cxxxix., 13. " For thou hast possessed my reins : thou hast covered me in 
my mother's, womb." The Psalmist has been speaking (vs. 7-12) of the omni- 
presence of God. Prom that omnipresent God he cannot flee or hide. Why ? Be- 
cause God has formed and possessed his reins, whereby he has not only a con- 
sciousness of the existence of God, but a conscience continually producing painful or 
pleasing experiences with respect to the fact of God's omnipresence. And so 
throughout the Psalm, it is the power of conscience on the one hand, and it is the 
sense of sin and responsibility on the other hand, that are everywhere felt and ac- 
knowledged. 

Prov. XXIII., 16. "Yea, my reins shall rejoice, when thy Ups speak right 
things." The wise, pious and kingly father has just spoken of the necessity of 
withholding not correction from the child. And so if, by correction and chastise- 
ment, his own sons heart is made wise, the father's heart will rejoice ; and if, by 
con-ection and chastisement, his own son's lips are made to speak right things, 
the father's reins will rejoice or exult. There will be an approval of conscience, 
and a rejoicing of heart on the part of the father if, in using correction and chas- 
tisement toward his son, his son is thereby led into the right. If correction and 
chastisement are withheld, and so the son goes astray, there will be sorrow of 
heart, and the regrets of a guilty conscience. 

Jer. XII., 2. " Thou hast planted them ; yea, they have taken root : they gi'ow ; 
yea, they bring forth fruit : thou art near in their mouth, but far from their reins." 
The prophet is speaking of the wicked, and their apparent prosperity and happi- 
ness in their treachery and wickedness. They seem, and indeed of God, to have 
been planted, to have taken root, to be growing and bringing forth fruit in pros- 
perous wickedness. This condition of the wicked the prophet ascribes to God's 
being far from their reins, even though he is near in their mouth. What then are 
the reim in the which if God had been, the wicked would have been checked, 
stopped, turned from their wickedness ? Can this be other than the conscience ? 

Lam. III., 13. "He hath caused the an-ows of his quiver to enter into my reins." 
The explanation here is similar to that of Job xvi., 13. The prophet here speaks 
in his prophetical character ; as one who stands between the people and their cov- 
enant God, to reveal the divine will to them; and as one who stands in their place, 
and presents their interests before the throne of grace. He is a representative 
man. He stands for the people ; he speaks for the people ; suffers for the people. 
The people are made to suffer at the hands of God for their sins against him. The 
arrows of God's quiver enter their reins causing them to suffer because of their 
sins. They are inwardly tormented, pierced with pain because of their great sins. 
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and God's great displeasure therefor. The description is sucli as can onlj' be re- 
ferred to the state and workings of a conscience painfully sensible of sin, and of 
the presence of an incensed Deity. 



THE MESSIANIC ELEMENT IN THE PSALMS. 

By Eev. T. K. Cheynb, M. A., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol Colleg-e, Oxford. 



There is much haziness in the minds of most persons as to the meaning of the 
words Messiah and Messianic. I have, therefore, first of all to state ift what sense 
I here use these words. I would venture to define the word Messiah as meaning 
one who has received some direct commission from God determining his life's 
work, with the single limitation that the commission must be unique, and must 
have a religious character. Thus Cyrus will not be a Messiah, because ' his func- 
tion was merely preparatory ; he was to be instrumental in the removal of obstac- 
les to the realization of [God's kingdom]' {I. C. A., p. 166). An individual priest 
wUl not be a Messiah, because he has received no unique personal commission ; 
€ven the High Priest Joshua is only represented as typical of Him who was to be 
pre-eminently the Messiah (Zech. in., 8). David was a Messiah (compare Ps. xvm., 
50), because he was God's vicegerent in the government of His people Israel ; the 
laws which David was to carry out were not merely secular, but religious, and of 
Divine appointment. Each of David's successors was in like manner theoretical- 
ly a Messiah. The people of Israel was theoretically a Messiah, because specially 
chosen to show forth an example of obedience to God's laws (Ex. xix., 5, 6), and 
to preach His religion to the Gentiles (Isa. n., 3; lv., 5). Above all, a descendant 
of David who should take up the ill-performed functions of his royal ancestors 
was to be, both in theory and in fact, the Messiah (Isa. ix., 6, 7, &c.) ; and so, too, 
was the personal Servant of Jehovah (Isa. lxi., 1), who was both to redeem His 
people from their sins, and to lead them in the performance of their commission. 

Hence we may reckon five groups of Messianic psalms : — I. Psalms which refer 
to a contemporary Davidic king, setting him, either directly or by implication, in 
the light of his Messianic mission. II. Those entirely devoted to the future 
ideal Davidic sovereign. III. Those which relate to the future glories of the 
kingdom of God, but without expressly mentioning any Messiah. IV. Those 
which, though seemingly spoken by an individual, in reality describe the exper- 
iences of the Jewish nation in their unsteady performance of their Messianic com- 
mission. V. Those in which, with more or less consistency, the psalmist 
dramatically introduces the personal and ideally perfect ' Servant of Jehovah' (to 
adopt the phrase in Isa. xlii., &c.) as the speaker. 

On the first group there cannot be much difference of opinion. It contains 
Psalms XX., xxi., xlv., ci., cxxxii. The interest of the interpreter is more awak- 
ened by the second group, containing Psalms ii., lxxii., cx: In Ps. ii. we are 
presented first with a picture of the whole world subject to an Israelitish king, 
and vainly plotting to throw ofE the yoke ; then with the divine decree assuring 
universal dominion to this particular king ; then with an exhortation to the kings 



